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Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  . . . 

Their  memory  shall  remain  forever, 

And  their  glory  shall  not  be  blotted  out. 

Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace, 

But  their  name  liveth  for  evermore. 

Ecclesiasticus  XLIV 


The  La  Verendryes  at  Cowley 
March,  1743 
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WESTWARD  MOVEMENT 


INTRODUCTION: 

In  the  planning  of  this  unit  the  busy  classroom  teacher  has  been  kept  constantly  in  mind.  For  that 
reason  considerable  detail  has  been  included.  Many  of  the  references  given  at  the  end  of  each  problem, 
not  only  give  the  title  and  author  of  the  book  but  the  actual  list  of  pages  on  which  the  desired  informa- 
tion may  be  found. 

The  bibliography  consists  of  books  obtainable  from  the  School-Book  Branch  or  free  booklets  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs.  These  books  may  be  supplemented  by  any 
acceptable  books  or  pamphlets  from  other  sources.  In  addition  to  books  audio-visual  aids  should  be  used 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  amount  of  material  outlined  in  this  unit  is  very  great.  There  is  more  material  in  this  unit  than 
anyone  would  use  in  any  single  enterprise.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  made  use  of  in  any  enterprise  will 
depend  on  the  maturity  of  the  pupils,  library  facilities,  the  size  of  the  class,  or  perhaps  the  interests  of 
the  class.  Circumstances  may  make  it  advisable  to  take  a single  problem  such  as  the  Mounted  Police  or 
the  Red  River  Settlers  and  develop  it  into  a complete  enterprise. 

THEME: 

The  field  of  study  covers  the  area  from  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  prairies  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies,  with  particular  emphasis  on  early  Alberta.  The  men  who  contributed  so  much  toward  the  rapid 
development  of  this  area  are  the  daring  explorers,  the  venturesome  fur  traders,  the  courageous  mission- 
aries, the  heroic  Mounted  Police  and  finally  the  sacrificing  settlers.  They  were  heroes  all,  and  they 
capture  the  vivid  imagination  of  our  boys  and  girls  in  Grade  V with  whom  this  study  is  always  popular. 

NOTE: — This  unit  has  been  designed  to  fit  Section  A,  Grade  V of  the  sequence  pattern  for  Enterprise  Activities.  !t  may 
be  of  value  in  other  sections. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  give  the  pupils  opportunities  to  enrich  and  enlarge  their  background  of  the  geography  of  the 
Canadian  Prairies. 

2.  To  present  the  pupils  with  a picture  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Canadian  Prairies. 

3.  To  help  the  pupils  understand  the  background  of  our  cosmopolitan  population. 

4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  sacrificies  made,  the  hardships  endured,  and  the  foresight  shown 
by  the  hardy  pioneers  in  their  choice  of  this  great  land  in  which  to  build  their  homes;  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  heritage  which  they  passed  on  to  us,  with  all  its  riches,  which  is  ours  to  enjoy  today. 
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EXPLORERS  AND  TRADERS 


PROBLEM  I. 

Objectives: 

1.  To  show  the  pupils  how  the  early  explorers  opened  routes  and  advanced  the  frontiers. 

2.  To  give  to  the  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  values  of  such  qualities  as  courage,  endurance,  and 
leadership. 

3.  To  show  how  men  overcame  the  great  difficulties  which  they  had  to  face  in  exploring  the  West. 

4.  To  give  the  pupils  a knowledge  of  the  natural  physical  features  of  Western  Canada. 

5.  To  show  that  the  rivalry  between  the  two  great  fur  companies  led  to  the  building  of  dozens  of  forts 
throughout  the  West,  many  of  which  have  grown  to  be  our  cities  and  towns  of  today. 

Motivation: 

Except  for  the  following,  there  are  no  passages  directly  related  to  explorers  in  the  three  authorized 
Reader  Series  (Pioneer  Life  has  not  been  considered  here): 

1.  Gay  Adventurers  p.  345 — Radisson  Finds  a Way  (Play) 

2.  My  World  and  I (New  World  Readers  VI)  has  the  following: 

Radisson’s  First  Voyage,  p.  63 

Jacques  Cartier  (poem,  T.  D.  McGee)  p.  71 

3.  Famous  Canadian  Stories  (Tait)  new  edition,  describes  the  exploration  and  discoveries  in  an  excel- 

lent and  vivid  manner  most  suitable  for  reading  aloud  to  a class. 

The  following  are  fiction,  biography,  etc.,  on  the  School-Book  Branch  lists,  all  suitable  for  reading 
aloud  in  Grades  IV  to  VI,  as  motivation  for  explorer  or  trader  study: 

4.  Little  Giant  (Knox):  Henry  Kelsey 

5.  Bay  of  the  North  (Syme):  Radisson 

6.  The  Map  Maker  (Wood):  David  Thompson 

7.  Champlain,  Northwest  Voyager  (Thorpe) 

8.  The  Long  Arctic  Night  (Schmeltzer) : William  Barents 

9.  Sukanabi  (King):  fur  traders.  Northwest 

10.  The  Boy  Who  Ran  Away  (Phelan):  Northwest 

If  Pioneer  Life  is  relevant  here,  then  the  following  would  make  good  motivation: 

1.  Over  Land  and  Sea  V,  pp.  121,  ff. 

2.  Caddie  Woodlawn  (Brink):  A good  pioneer  story  for  these  grades 

3.  Pictures  of  Explorers 

4.  Learn  “The  Canadian  Boat  Song” 

5.  A Western  Film  (T-83 — The  Westward  Movement) 

Suggested  Problem  Areas 

A.  Two  Great  Fur  Companies 

1.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  founded  in  1670 — an  English  company  with  headquarters  in  England. 
All  the  important  men  who  owned  it  lived  in  England  and  the  profits  in  furs  went  to  them.  They 
handled  the  sale  of  the  furs. 


A Stage  Coach 
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2.  The  North-West  Company,  founded  in  1783  by  Simon  McTavish,  was  an  all-Canadian  company  with 
most  of  its  owners  living  in  Montreal.  This  company  shared  some  of  the  profits  with  the  men  who 
worked  at  the  trading  posts  (1787).  Result — these  men  built  more  and  more  posts  farther  and 
farther  west  to  get  more  furs  and  more  money. 

3.  X.  Y.  Company,  founded  in  1797.  A fierce  struggle  existed  between  it  and  the  North-West  Company 
until  the  struggle  ended  by  a coalition  in  1804.  Result — rivalry  between  N.W.  Co.  and  H.  B.  Co. 

B.  Explorers 

1.  Henry  Kelsey,  the  young  explorer  (H.  B.  Co.) 

(a)  His  first  journey  up  the  Churchill  River. 

(b)  His  longer  journey  in  1691  took  him  beyond  the  present  location  of  The  Pas  to  the  Touchwood 
Hills,  near  to  the  present  city  of  Saskatoon. 

(c)  He  tried  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  take  their  furs  to  York  Factory. 

2.  Anthony  Henday,  the  smuggler,  explored  for  the  H.  B.  Co. 

(a)  He  was  the  first  Englishman  to  see  the  Saskatchewan  River;  the  first  white  man  to  see  the 
South  Saskatchewan  and  the  North  Saskatchewan  Rivers.  He  travelled  on  the  Red  Deer  River 
and  wintered  near  the  present  town  of  Stettler. 

(b)  He  recommended  that  forts  be  built  westward  in  Indian  territory. 

3.  La  Verendrye,  explored  for  the  French. 

(a)  Had  difficulty  in  securing  backing. 

(b)  Built  a chain  of  forts  westward  to  Fort  La  Reine,  near  Portage  La  Prairie. 

(c)  His  sons  visited  the  Mandan  villages,  north-western  plains  of  U.S.,  and  went  on  as  far  as  the 
present  site  of  Cowley,  in  Alberta. 

(d)  The  lead  plates  which  he  left  were  found  in  recent  times.  One  of  these  was  found  near  Cowley 
in  1935.  It  had  on  it,  March  30,  1743. 

4.  Alexander  Henry,  the  Elder,  was  an  early  Montreal  merchant. 

(a)  In  1775  he  followed  the  line  of  the  Verendrye  forts  to  The  Pas  and  west  to  the  Saskatchewan. 

5.  Peter  Pond,  an  employee  of  the  N.  W.  Co. 

(a)  Crossed  over  the  height  of  land  to  the  Clearwater  River  and  was  the  first  white  man  to  see  Lake 
Athabasca. 

(b)  Built  Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake  Athabasca. 

(c)  Had  a fine  little  garden  growing  there,  the  first  garden  in  Alberta. 

(d)  Had  a young  helper,  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

(e)  Saw  need  for  a cheaper  route  to  world  markets  for  furs  other  than  by  way  of  Montreal. 

(f)  Had  one  very  bad  fault,  a terrible  temper.  In  fits  of  temper  he  killed  two  white  traders,  hurriedly 
left  for  U.S.  and  never  returned. 

6.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  employee  of  the  N.  W.  Co. 

(a)  Took  over  from  Pond  at  the  old  establishment. 

(b)  In  1789  went  to  the  Arctic. 

(c)  In  1792  wintered  in  the  Peace  River  Country  and  the  following  summer  crossed  to  the  Pacific. 

(d)  Headed  the  new  X.  Y.  Company,  formed  in  1797,  until  rivalry  with  the  Nor’Westers  was  settled 
in  1804. 

7.  Alexander  Henry,  the  younger,  a trader  for  the  Nor’Westers. 

(a)  In  1800  went  up  the  Red  River  to  the  mouth  of  Park  River. 

(b)  From  1801-1811  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Vermilion  and  Rocky  Mountain  House. 

8.  Rivalry  and  Union. 

(a)  The  Nor’Westers  tried  to  drive  out  the  Red  River  Settlers,  e.g.,  the  massacre  at  Seven  Oaks. 

(b)  Rivalry  between  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  Nor’Westers  took  place  along  the  trading 
routes,  e.g.,  Colin  Robertson  and  Simon  MacGillvray. 

(c)  Union  in  1821  (Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  and  North-West  Co.)  Sir  George  Simpson  became  governor 
of  new  H.  B.  Co. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  On  outline  maps  trace  the  journeys  of  the  traders-explorers. 

2.  Locate  the  trading  posts  on  maps. 

3.  Make  a model  of  a fort. 

4.  Make  a salt  and  flour  map  of  the  prairie  provinces. 

5.  Prepare  an  animated  map  of  the  prairie  provinces,  in  the  days  of  the  fur  brigade. 

6.  Compare  the  H.  B.  route  to  the  longer  Montreal  route. 
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Trace  the  Fur  Routes 

(a)  Montreal — Ottawa  River — Lake  Nippissing — French  River — Georgian  Bay — Lake  Huron — Lake 
Superior — a chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  to  Lake  of  the  Woods — Lake  Winnipeg — the  Saskatche- 
wan River. 

(b)  York  Factory  or  Fort  Nelson — up  the  Hayes  or  Nelson  River — Cumberland  House — Frog  Por- 
tage— Clearwater  and  Athabasca  Rivers. 

Possible  Correlation 


1.  Verse  speaking — Rivers  of  Canada. 

2.  Music — The  Voyageur — Canadian  Singer  Page  156;  Rowing — Canadian  Singer  Page  98. 

3.  Language — Written  and  Oral  reports. 

4.  Art  murals,  sketches  illustrating  means  of  transportation,  etc. 

5.  Journey  geography — making  imaginary  trips  with  the  explorers  and  traders  along  the  rivers.  Em- 
phasis on  source,  mouth  of  river,  contour  of  land  and  appreciation  of  the  vastness  and  nature  of 
our  country. 

6.  Science: 

(a)  Collect  pictures  of  fur-bearing  animals  found  in  these  regions. 

(b)  Why  we  should  help  to  conserve  wild  animals. 

(c)  Ways  of  conserving  our  wild  animals. 

7.  Health 


8. 


9. 

10. 


(a)  Frostbite — treatment 

(b)  Snow  blindness — prevention  and  cure 

(c)  Food  supply  of  traders  and  explorers  compared  with  a balanced  diet. 


Vocabulary  list  based  on  traders  and  explorers: 


pemmican  portage  charcoal 

famous  source  rapids 

pelts  hostile  trinkets 

scurvy  official  weasel 

rival  occupation  pension 


Reading — Young  Snooky,  pp.  26-32.  Gay  Adventurers 
Films: 


tomahawk 

pedlar 

vast 

depot 

cache 


A 3891-3  Nature’s  Half  Acre — Science  ) 


A 3772-4  In  Beaver  Valley  ) 

Film  Strip  ) 

43 — Canada,  Western  ) 

746 —  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  ) 

747 —  Alberta  ) 


Department  of  Extension 


colony 

respect 

apprentice 

treacherous 


REFERENCES: 

1.  Living  in  Canada:  Cameron,  Innis,  Boggs,  pp.  319-348. 

2.  Alberta,  Western  Treasure  Chest:  Boon  and  Boon,  pp.  3-6. 

3.  The  Lure  of  the  West:  Lewis,  pp.  97-105  La  Verendrye;  107-110  Henday. 

4.  The  Story  of  Our  Prairie  Provinces:  pp.  64-67  Kelsey;  87-99  Fur  Traders. 
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FORT  WILLIAM  . 

From  an  old  prim  in  the  To! hi  Ross  Robertson  Collection,  Toronto  Public  Library 


Headquarters  of  the  N.  W.  Company 

— Courtesy  Public  Archives,  Ottawa 
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Norway  House  1878 
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MISSIONARIES 


PROBLEM  II. 

Motivation: 

1.  To  link  the  past  with  the  present. 

(a)  Show  a picture  to  the  class  of  the  original  McDougall  Church  at  Edmonton,  or  if  possible  visit 
this  church  beside  McDougall  United  Church,  Edmonton. 

(b)  Show  the  class  a picture  of  the  memorial  to  Father  Lacombe  at  St.  Albert  or  if  possible  have 
the  class  visit  St.  Albert  to  see  the  memorial  and  other  historical  sights  there. 

(c)  Film  strip — P135 — Exploration  and  Discovery;  P1336 — Settlement  in  Canada. 

NOTE: — McDougall  Memorial  Church  can  be  visited  2:30-5:00  p.m.,  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  from  June  1 to  September  30, 
inclusive.  In  the  winter  the  church  is  not  open  for  inspection. 

Objectives: 

1.  To  arouse  the  pupils’  curiosity  as  to  how  the  churches  became  established  in  Western  Canada. 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  hardships  and  problems  faced  by  the  early  missionaries. 

3.  To  show  the  part  played  by  the  churches  as  a steadying  influence  in  the  development  of  the  West. 

Suggested  Topics: 

1.  The  Need  for  Missionaries: 

(a)  To  hold  services  and  start  schools  in  trading  post  days.  Education  at  this  time  was  looked  upon 
as  the  work  of  the  church. 

(b)  They  settled  many  disputes  between  the  Indians  and  white  men  caused  by: 

(1)  Fire  Water 

(2)  Disappearance  of  buffalo 

(3)  Whites  taking  land  from  Indians 

(4)  Unscrupulous  traders 

(5)  Tribal  wars 

(c)  Their  advice  was  sought  by  both  Indians  and  white  people.  Indians  regarded  them  as  friends. 
They  saved  needless  bloodshed. 

2.  Problems  Faced  by  Missionaries: 

(a)  Language — difficulty  of  mastering  Indian  language,  e.g.  Rev.  Evans. 

(b)  Weather — blizzards  in  winter.  Rev.  George  McDougall  lost  his  life  in  a blizzard,  hunting  buffalo. 

(c)  Roads — followed  trails,  travelled  by  saddle,  dog  sled,  and  snow  shoes,  risked  their  lives  on  the 
streams  when  ice  was  breaking  up. 

(d)  Food — largely  dependent  on  fish  and  game.  Killed  and  dressed  their  own  buffalo. 

(e)  Sickness — cared  for  the  sick  and  acted  as  doctors  and  surgeons — ^^John  McDougalFs  wife  died 
of  smallpox  while  he  was  away  on  a trip.  In  recent  years  a nurse  has  been  stationed  on  each 
reserve  to  care  for  the  health  of  the  Indians. 

3.  Establishment  of  Missions  for  the  Indians. 

(a)  Missionaries  obtained  help  from  friendly  Indians. 

(b)  Locations  usually  chosen  where  fish  and  game  were  plentiful. 

(c)  Land  around  mission  cleared  for  fields  and  gardens  to  provide  for  food  when  game  was  scarce. 

4.  Part  Played  by  the  Churches  today. 

(a)  In  established  centres  most  churches  are  great  and  beautiful  buildings.  They  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  the  pioneer  missionaries.  They  are  attended  regularly  by  people  who  still  realize  that 
there  is  a God  whom  men  should  worship. 

(b)  In  rural  areas,  the  minister  travels  from  place  to  place  as  did  the  missionaries  of  50  years  ago. 
He  holds  services  in  scattered  rural  churches,  in  prairie  schools,  in  community  halls  and  in 
private  homes.  The  minister  has  better  means  of  travelling  than  missionaries  of  50  years  ago. 

(c)  Church  Groups  for  all  Ages, 
e.g.  Men’s  Clubs 

Ladies  Aid 
Women’s  Auxiliaries 
Explorers 
C.G.I.T. 

Cubs,  Scouts,  Girl  Guides 

5.  Missionaries  to  be  Studied: 

(a)  Rev.  James  Evans  (Protestant) 

(b)  The  McDougalls  (George  and  John)  (Protestant) 

(c)  Father  Lacombe  (Roman  Catholic) 
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(d)  Dr.  Robert  Rundle  (Protestant) 

(e)  Father  Thibeault  (Roman  Catholic) 

(f)  Father  Provencher,  opened  Catholic  Mission  in  Red  River,  1817-1819. 

(g)  Rev.  John  West  (Protestant,  Anglican)  1820,  first  Protestant  missionary  to  arrive  in  Red  River. 

(h)  Rev.  John  Black  (Protestant,  Presbyterian)  1851,  established  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
West 

(i)  Rev.  James  Nesbit  (Protestant,  Presbyterian)  founded  Prince  Albert  in  1886 

(j)  Rev.  G.  W.  Kirby  took  over  work  of  John  McDougall 

Rev.  James  Evans 

Born  1801,  Kingston-upon  Hull,  England. 

Was  a Preacher  in  England. 

Came  to  Canada.  Lived  at  La  Chute,  Quebec. 

At  age  of  22  married  a bright,  beautiful  girl,  Mary  Smith. 

Teacher  at  an  Indian  school  near  village  of  Sarnia. 

In  1828  taught  at  Rice  Lake  on  St.  Clair  River. 

1833 — Ordination 
Missionary  to  Objibways. 

1838-40 — ministered  to  Indians  on  Lake  Superior. 

On  request  of  H.  B.  Co.  sent  by  Methodist  Church  to  Norway  House,  1840. 

Built  a church,  school,  and  house.  Named  place  Rossville  (in  honor  of  chief  factor  of  H.  B.  Co.). 
Made  an  alphabet  for  the  Indians  so  he  could  teach  them  to  read  and  write. 

Teaching  of  Cree  Syllabic 

He  needed  only  a dozen  marks  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  Indian  language  by  putting  them 
sideways  and  upside  down. 

For  special  sounds  that  weren’t  in  the  Indian  language  he  had  special  marks.  X meant  Christ. 
Used  birch  bark  for  paper  and  charred  sticks  for  pencils. 


w 
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q q r r 
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V V 
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> 

< 

-Q  -ry  crcT 

^ sy  Q.ca_ 

u u 

n A. 

p p 

c c 

M b HP 

d ri  b iq 

Cl  q 

P P 

cl  6 

b b 

A A T'  > 

^ b 

q q 

r r 

J J 

L b 

z z s s 

N N 

cr/\ 

--  (M  E.  ' PE  = WAT 

E R 

Vcrc 

--  n A - N E - TO  = 

SPIRIT" 

cr 

- me  - VR--  1 

V Sour\cis 

His  Printing  Set 

pa 

A S( 

jutNcii  SouecncLs  pa  ^ 

Hard  Lead  Type — from  lead  bullets  and  lead  lining  of  tea  chests.  Made  molds  of  the  signs  in  soft 
clay  and  poured  in  melted  lead. 

Ink — Mixed  fish  oil  with  soot  scraped  from  chimneys. 

Press — A fur  press  used  for  pressing  piles  of  furs  into  bundles  was  obtained  from  the  H.  B.  Co. 

Set  the  type. 

Printed  Bible  stories  on  birch  bark. 

Father  Lacombe 

Was  the  son  of  a farmer  who  lived  near  Montreal. 

When  he  was  a boy  he  wanted  to  be  a missionary  to  the  Indians. 

Went  to  college  and  became  a priest. 

Came  west  to  Pembina,  in  Manitoba,  in  1849. 

Came  to  Fort  Edmonton  in  1852  (about  150  people  there). 

Had  a faithful  servant  Alexis. 

Tended  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  when  Scarlet  Fever  broke  out  amongst  them. 
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Night  and  day  Father  Lacombe  went  from  tent  to  tent  doing  what  he  could  to  make  the  people 
more  comfortable.  After  twenty  days  of  this  never-ending  work  he  became  uck  too.  When  he  was 
able  to  get  up  he  found  the  Indians  were  almost  over  Scarlet  Fever.  Many  had  died.  He  gathered 
many  bodies  together  and  covered  them  with  hides  held  down  by  stones  and  snow. 

In  1861  he  built  a mission  for  Blackfeet  Indians  on  a magnificent  site  overlooking  the  Sturgeon 
River.  He  called  it  St.  Albert. 

He  set  up  a flour  mill  at  St.  Albert. 

He  built  a bridge  across  the  Sturgeon  River — the  first  bridge  in  the  N.  W.  Territories. 

In  1862  he  established  a school  at  Fort  Edmonton  where  Constantine  Scollen  taught  the  children 
of  the  employees  of  the  fort. 

1870 — Smallpox  epidemic — again  Father  Lacombe  travelled  from  camp  to  camp,  trying  to  soothe  the 
ill,  giving  comfort  to  the  dying  and  burying  the  dead. 

Lived  at  Lac  St.  Anne  for  some  years. 

Built  a home  for  old  people  and  orphans  at  Midnapore. 

Died  in  December,  1916. 

Reverend  George  McDougall 

Born  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  in  1820  where  his  Scottish  father  was  stationed  with  the  British  Navy. 
When  George  was  but  a boy  the  family  moved  to  the  wilds  of  northern  Ontario  near  Georgian  Bay. 
While  his  sailor  father  was  away  it  fell  to  George  to  clear  the  land.  He  farmed,  hunted,  and  trapped 
for  the  family,  all  of  which  helped  to  prepare  him  for  the  frontier  life  he  later  chose  to  live. 
Schools  were  few  and  far  between  and  his  early  education  was  almost  nil. 

At  17  he  served  for  a short  time  in  the  Regiment  of  Royal  Foresters  during  the  civil  rebellion  of 
1837. 

After  being  discharged  he  attended  night  classes  at  a little  schoolhouse. 

Also  attended  religious  meetings  which  greatly  aroused  his  interest  and  he  was  later  converted. 
Married  an  English  girl  of  Quaker  parentage,  Elizabeth  Chantler,  and  they  went  to  Owen  Sound  to 
live. 

It  was  there  he  was  first  licensed  as  a preacher. 

Here  also  was  born  his  first  son,  John. 

Went  to  Cobourg  for  a year  where  he  attended  Victoria  College. 

Established  a mission  at  Garden  River  where  he  stayed  6 years. 

Spent  3 years  at  Rama  where  his  fight  for  temperance  almost  equalled  his  campaign  for  converts. 
Appointed  to  Rossville  Mission  at  Norway  House,  and  Chairman  of  Methodist  Missions  for  the 
North-West  which  included  the  territory  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rockies. 

With  his  family  (8  children)  he  spent  3 years  at  Norway  House.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  travel- 
ling among  the  Indians  of  the  north. 

Completed  a mission  house  and  church  at  Victoria,  now  Pakan,  in  1864. 

Smallpox  epidemic  1870.  All  the  family  suffered  from  the  disease  except  Mrs.  McDougall,  and 
John  who  was  away  at  the  time. 

Moved  to  Fort  Edmonton.  In  1871  built  the  first  Methodist  church  there,  which  still  stands,  and 
was  the  first  mission  to  be  built  at  Edmonton. 

Had  brought  in  from  Winnipeg  the  first  organ  (melodeon)  in  the  northwest. 

Established  a mission  at  Morley  in  1873  leaving  son  John  to  carry  on  there.  He  worked  with  the 
Stony  Indians. 

Prepared  the  Indians  for  the  arrival  of  the  Mounties. 

Died  in  1876. 

John  McDougall 

John  had  been  appointed  resident  missionary  at  Morley  and  he  carried  to  fruition  the  work  he  and 
his  father  had  begun. 

Built  a church  in  Calgary  1877. 

Helped  Indians  put  on  pageants  at  Banff. 

Helped  Indians  enter  Calgary  Stampede. 

Continued  to  petition  the  government  until  finally  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  was  forbidden 
by  law.  . 

Helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the  signing  of  the  treaty  which  gave  the  remaining  land  occupied  by 
the  Indians  to  the  white  men  for  settlement. 

Acting  for  the  government,  Rev.  McDougall  got  the  Indians  to  sign  a treaty  at  Blackfoot  Crossing 
in  1877.  The  Indians  agreed  to  live  on  reserves. 

McDougall  died  in  1917. 
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The  Original  McDougall  Church,  Edmonton 
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Dr.  Robert  Rundle 


First  Protestant  missionary  to  come  as  far  west  as  the  country  which  is  now  Alberta. 
Headquarters  at  Fort  Edmonton  1840-1848. 

Travelled  all  over  Alberta  teaching  Indians  about  Christ. 

Missions  at  Pigeon  Lake,  Fort  Carlton,  Fort  Pitt,  Fort  Assiniboine  and  Rocky  Mountain  House. 
Performed  the  marriage  ceremony  for  John  Rowan  and  Chief  Factor’s  daughter. 

Archdeacon  Tims — (John  William) 

Came  West  to  Helena,  Montana,  by  train  and  then  500  miles  north  to  Blackfoot  Crossing  by  stage 
coach  and  wagon.  Arrived  in  1883. 

Made  friends  with  two  chiefs.  Crowfoot  and  Old  Sun.  They  gave  him  permission  to  build  a log  shack. 
Held  school  for  the  Indian  children  in  the  kitchen. 

After  7 years  he  had  mastered  their  language.  Devised  a system  of  writing  their  language.  Made  a 
dictionary  and  wrote  passages  from  the  Bible  in  the  Indian  language. 

Organized  missions  and  schools  throughout  the  province. 

Lived  in  Calgary  in  latter  years. 

Very  active  in  Southern  Alberta  Pioneers  and  Old  Timers’  Association. 

Rev.  James  Nesbit 

A Presbyterian  minister. 

Founded  Prince  Albert  in  1866. 

1870 — Smallpox  epidemic — Vaccinated  the  Indians  and  white  people  and  saved  many  lives. 

Father  Thibeault 

Came  to  Fort  Edmonton  from  the  Red  River  in  1842. 

Established  a mission  about  40  miles  from  Lac  Ste.  Anne. 

He  and  his  assistant  could  not  speak  the  Indian  language  and  the  Indians  could  not  speak  French 
so  half-breeds  who  understood  both  languages  interpreted  for  them. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Kirby 

Took  over  the  work  of  John  McDougall. 

Came  to  Calgary  in  cow-town  days  and  lived  to  see  the  city  become  the  home  of  many  fine  churches 
and  schools. 

He  was  principal  of  Mount  Royal  College  as  well  as  an  active  United  Church  minister. 

Kirby  Memorial  Building  was  erected  in  his  honor. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  Alberta  locate  some  of  the  missions  and  churches  established  by  the  early 
missionaries,  e.g.  St.  Albert,  Morley,  St.  Paul,  Midnapore  (home  for  aged  and  orphans). 

2.  Compare  the  methods  of  farming  as  advocated  by  Father  Lacombe  at  St.  Albert,  with  those  of 
today,  (clearing  land,  plowing,  seeding,  etc.). 

3.  Report  on  each  of  the  missionaries  studied. 

4.  Visit  any  historical  monuments  in  the  neighborhood  and  become  acquainted  with  all  information 
given. 


Possible  Correlations 


1.  Art — Make  a frieze  illustrating  the  everyday  work  of  the  missionaries,  e.g.  James  Evans  teaching 
the  Crees  to  read.  Father  Lacombe  having  the  mission  land  at  St.  Albert  cleared  for  farming,  erec- 
tion of  a church,  etc. 

2.  Language — Dramatization  of  some  of  the  exciting  experiences  of  the  missionaries,  e.g.  pp.  157-159 

of  Land  of  the  Chinook  by  Willison. 

3.  Verse  Speaking — (1)  “I  Will  Lift  Up  Mine  Eyes” — p.  74  of  Gay  Adventures 

(2)  “The  Shepherd’s  Psalm” — p.  187  of  Gay  Adventurers 

Vocabulary.  List 


chapel 

Christians 

mission 

crucifix 

reserve 

unveiling 


monument 

Midnapore 

syllables 

toboggans 

smallpox 

blizzard 


Blackfoot  Crossing 

memories 

farewell 

prophet 

memorial 
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References: 

*1.  The  Canadian  West — D.  J.  Dickie 

The  First  Churches  pp.  141-144— Rev.  West  and  Rev.  Black 
Making  Camp  in  Winter  p.  145 — John  McDougall 
The  First  Schools  pp.  147-148— Rev.  West  and  Bishop  Provencher 
Building  a Mission  pp.  201-204— Father  Lacombe  and  St.  Albert 
In  Southern  Alberta  pp  230-234 — George  and.  John  McDougall 

2.  The  Great  Chiefs  and  Mighty  Hunters  of  the  Western  Plains— Mary  Weekes 

The  Man  Who  “Taught  Birchbark  How  To  Talk” — Evans,  pp.  99-102. 

3.  The  Lure  of  the  West — W.  Lewis 

James  Evans,  Missionary  to  the  Crees,  pp.  161-164 
Man  of  the  Good  Heart  (Father  Lacombe)  pp.  165-170 

*4.  This  is  Canada — M.  P.  Toombs 
Dr.  Robert  Rundle 
Rev.  James  Nesbit,  pp.  258-262 
Rev.  James  Evans 

5.  Famous  Canadian  Stories — George  E.  Tait 

Father  Lacombe,  pp.  254-256 
James  Evans,  pp.  256-260 

6.  Alberta — M.  Belle  Ricker 

The  Missionaries  pp.  35-42.  Evans,  Rundle,  McDougalls,  Lacombe. 

7.  Land  of  the  Chinook — Gladys  Willison 

Good  Heart  (Father  Lacombe)  pp.  127-133 
Father  and  Son  (McDougalls)  pp.  145-180 
With  Rundle  in  Banff  p.  181-197 

8.  The  Story  of  Our  Prairie  Provinces— J.  M.  Scott 

The  Man  Who  Made  Birch  Bark  Talk  (Evans)  pp.  146-149 
The  Man  With  the  Good  Heart  (Father  Lacombe)  pp.  150-154 
In  the  Footsteps  of  the  McDougalls  pp.  155-158 

* These  books  are  not  available  at  the  School-Book  Branch  as  they  are  out  of  print.  However,  they  are  often  to 
be  found  in  school  libraries. 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  SETTLERS 


PROBLEM  III. 

Motivation: 

1.  Finding  New  Homes  in  Canada— Guillet  and  McEwen,  pp.  195-208 

2.  A Talk  by  an  Oldtimer  of  the  District. 

3.  Filmstrips— P4 13— The  Story  of  the  Red  River  Settlement. 

P414 — When  Fur  Was  King. 

4.  Film — T24 — Portage 

Objectives: 

1.  Adequate  conception  of  perspective  of  time 

2.  Concept  of  distance — Making  maps,  charts,  illustrations 

3.  Emotional  allegiance — pride  and  love  for  Canada 

4.  Ideals  of  personal  freedom 

5.  Knowledge  of  ways  of  living  of  the  settlers 

6.  Physical  features  of  Western  Canada 

Suggested  Problem  Areas — The  Selkirk  Settlement 

1.  Reasons  for  migration  from  Scotland 

(a)  Eviction  by  large  landowners  of  renters  of  small  agricultural  holdings. 

(b)  Poor  soil  in  north  of  Scotland  where  these  settlers  came  from. 

(c)  Purchase  of  116,000  square  miles  of  land  from  H.  B.  Co.  in  Red  River  district  by  Selkirk. 

(d)  Help  to  settlers  with  fare,  land,  tools,  seed. 

2.  Trip  to  Red  River 

(a)  First  settlers,  76  in  number,  under  Miles  Macdonell.  Left  Scotland  in  July  and  arrived  at  York 
Factory  in  September,  1811 

(b)  In  August,  1812  a party  under  Miles  Macdonell  reached  forks  of  Red  River.  Second  party  of 
colonists  arrived  in  October.  By  1815  colony  grew  to  270  centred  around  Point  Douglas,  Colony 
Gardens  and  Kildonan. 

3.  The  Settlement; 

(a)  Scarcity  of  food  in  1814  led  to  food  embargo  by  Macdonell,  climaxed  trouble  with  N.  W.  Co.  at 
Fort  Gibraltar.  By  threats  and  bribes  many  of  the  settlers  were  persuaded  to  leave  the  colony. 
In  1815  over  120  colonists  deserted  and  went  to  Upper  Canada.  A band  of  half-breeds  made  an 
attack  upon  the  settlement  and  the  remainder  fled  to  Norway  House  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  Macdonell  was  arrested,  taken  to  Montreal  by  Duncan  Cameron.  In  the  fall,  refugees 
and  a new  party  of  settlers  under  Semple  returned  and  built  Fort  Douglas  on  the  Red  River. 

(b)  The  Seven-Oaks  Massacre 

In  1816,  Semple  arrested  Cameron  and  destroyed  Fort  Gibraltar.  June  19,  half-breeds  under 
Cuthbert  Grant  determined  to  destroy  the  Selkirk  settlement,  gathered  at  Portage  la  Prairie. 
When  Semple  was  informed  that  a body  of  horsemen  was  approaching,  he  marched  out  with 
a small  force  to  inquire  the  purpose  of  the  intrusion.  The  two  parties  met  at  a spot  about  two 
miles  from  Winnipeg.  A skirmish  followed,  lasting  a few  minutes  and  twenty  of  Selkirk’s  fol- 
lowers lay  dead  or  mortally  wounded. 

Result:  Settlers  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  again  and  find  refuge  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Winnipeg. 

(c)  In  1817,  Selkirk  arrived  with  Swiss  soldier  colonists.  He  made  a treaty  with  Indian  Chiefs.  He 
returned  to  Upper  Canada  for  lawsuits,  was  convicted  on  charges  of  violence  and  heavily  fined. 
He  withdrew  to  the  south  of  France  where  he  died  in  1820. 

(d)  Hardships  endured  by  settlers,  courage  tested. 

(1)  Plagues  of  grasshoppers:  three  years  in  succession  clouds  of  grasshoppers  made  the  fields 
a desolate  wilderness. 

(2)  Floods;  a few  years  later  the  Red  River  overflowed  its  banks  and  swept  over  the  fields 
carrying  off  houses  and  barns. 

(3)  Crops  were  lost  by  hail  and  frost. 

4.  Lower  Fort  Garry  was  built  in  1835 — the  centre  of  the  colony.  The  settlers’  courage  had  been  proved 
equal  to  their  misfortunes  and  they  had  carried  through  to  better  days.  By  1826  the  colony’s  popula- 
tion had  reached  1500. 

LATER  SETTLERS 

looc  rebellions  in  the  West,  the  Red  River  Rebellion  of  1870  and  the  Saskatchewan  Rebellion  of 

looo,  discouraged  new  settlers  for  some  time  from  moving  westward. 
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A.  Settlement  was  further  delayed  by: 

(1)  Lack  of  law  and  order 

(2)  Difficulties  of  travel  and  transport 

(3)  Fear  of  further  rebellions  and  Indian  uprisings 

(4)  More  attractive  opportunities  to  settle  in  the  United  States. 

B.  Land  surveys  necessary — (see  map) 

(1)  First  Meridian,  about  18  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  was  the  starting  point  for  the  West.  Canada 
east  from  there  already  surveyed. 

(2)  Boundary  line  between  Canada  and  U.S.A.  was  the  starting  point  from  the  south.  From  there, 
distances  of  six  miles  apart  were  marked  off  northward.  The  land  within  the  first  six-mile  strip 
was  called  Township  1;  the  six-mile  strip  north  of  this  was  Township  2 and  so  on.  In  time  the 
surveyors  had  divided  the  country  into  townships  6 miles  square.  Each  township  was  divided 
into  36  little  squares  with  sections  of  640  acres  each.  Each  section  divided  into  quarter  sections 
of  160  acres  each.  When  the  land  was  thus  surveyed  it  was  ready  for  the  settlers  to  move  in  and 
file  on  homesteads.  (Compare  with  survey  of  Eastern  Canada  along  rivers.  Advantages,  disadvan- 
tages of  each.) 

C.  Imigration  Increases  at  End  of  19th  Century. 

Only  after  the  missionaries,  the  police,  and  railroad  builders  had  done  their  work,  did  the  West  be- 
come an  attractive  place  for  immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Other  contributing  factors  for 
increased  immigration  were: 

(1)  The  Homestead  Act — made  the  West  attractive.  For  a ten-dollar  patent  fee  a settler  could  secure 
160  acres  on  condition  of  three  years’  residence  and  cultivation.  He  also  had  the  right  to  buy  an 
equal  amount  of  land  for  one  dollar  per  acre. 

(2)  Improvement  in  Travel  and  Transportation — By  1885  the  C.P.R.  spanned  the  West  to  the  Pacific. 
This  now  enabled  the  settlers  to  travel  west  by  rail,  bring  equipment  with  them,  settle  along 
the  railways  as  long  as  land  was  available  there,  raise  their  produce  and  ship  it  out  by  rail.  From 
1871-1891  the  population  on  the  prairies  increased  by  227,000. 

(3)  Completion  of  Settlement  in  U.S.A. — At  first  the  American  West  had  been  easier  of  access  and 
more  acceptable  to  the  immigrants  than  the  Canadian  West.  When  the  last  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  U.S.A.  had  been  settled  the  immigrants  turned  to  Canada.  Furthermore,  from  1901  to  1912, 
734,000  Americans  settled  in  Canada. 

D.  Pioneer  Life 

(1)  Houses — small  and  devoid  of  luxury 

— built  of  sods  on  prairie 
— dug-outs  on  hillside 
— built  of  logs  if  logs  available 

(2)  Clothes — largely  home-made 

(3)  Medical  care  was  lacking:  mother  was  nurse. 

(4)  Pioneers  learned  to  co-operate,  e.g.  building  bees.  They  were  more  dependent  upon  one  another 
than  people  are  today. 

(5)  Roads  were  poor;  travel  by  ox-cart  and  wagon. 

(6)  Education — Even  where  schools  were  available  children  went  to  school  six  months  a year  or  less. 

E.  Immigrants  From  Many  Countries. 

(1)  British  Isles,  France,  mainly. 

(2)  Other  parts  of  Europe:  Netherlands,  Germany,  Poland,  Ukraine,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  etc. 

(3)  Colonies 

(a)  Barr  Colony — (Lloydminster) 

i —  1902,  Rev.  Barr  formed  a plan  to  establish  a British  colony  in  Western  Canada.  Plan  in- 
cluded 2000  people — two-thirds  were  women  and  children. 

ii —  Colonists  arrived  at  Saint  John,  N.B.  early  in  April,  1903.  Arrived  via  C.P.R.  at  Saskatoon  on 
April  17.  Bought  food,  wagons,  horses,  oxen  before  they  left  on  200-mile  trip  to  the  land 
reserved  for  them. 

hi — Colonists  suffered  many  hardships  because  of  poor  planning  by  Mr.  Barr, 
iv — Mr.  Barr  slipped  away  one  night — never  heard  of  again  by  colonists. 

V — Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  another  minister,  was  asked  to  become  their  new  leader, 
vi: — Colony  made  wonderful  progress. 

vii —  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  his  homestead  as  a townsite.  Proved  himself  a capable  leader.  Result — to 
honor  him  the  town  was  called  Lloydminster. 

viii —  Main  street  of  Lloydminster  is  fourth  Meridian — forms  boundry  line  between  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan. 
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(b)  Icelanders — under  the  leadership  of  Sigtryggur  Janasson. 

i —  Settled  at  Gimli,  Manitoba. 

ii —  Started  second  settlement  at  Riverton,  north  of  Gimli. 
hi — They  started  the  great  fishing  industry  of  Manitoba. 

(c)  Mormons — from  the  U.S.A.,  under  Bishop  Card  settled  near  Cardston,  Alberta. 

i —  They  built  a temple,  considered  one  of  the  finest  church  buildings  in  the  West. 

ii —  They  began  irrigation  of  the  rich  farm  lands  in  that  area. 

iii —  They  started  cooperative  buying  and  selling  agencies,  and  developed  a very  prosperous  com- 
munity. 

F.  Development  of  Grain  Suited  to  Prairie  Conditions. 

(1)  Red  Fife — developed  by  an  Ontario  farmer,  David  Fife,  variety  early  but  not  early  enough  for 
the  West. 

(2)  Marquis  wheat — developed  by  Charles  Saunders;  matured  10  days  earlier  than  Red  Fife. 

(3)  Other  varieties  of  wheat: 

i —  Garnet — earliest  ripening  variety  of  all  wheat  but  lacks  good  milling  quality  of  Marquis. 

ii —  Red  Bobs  222 — early  variety,  better  bread-making  quality  than  Garnet. 

iii —  Thatcher — developed  by  an  American  scientist — resists  rust. 

iv —  Apex  and  Renown — developed  by  Canadians — resists  rust 

V — Rescue — solid  stem  wheat  variety  which  defeats  the  sawfly  common  to  Alberta. 

vi —  Reward — early  variety — won  title  of  Wheat  King  of  N.A.  for  Mr.  S.  J.  Allsop,  of  Red  Deer. 

vii —  Saunders — produced  in  1947,  almost  as  early  as  Garnet,  has  good  bread-making  quality. 
Resistant  to  rust,  rot,  smut. 

(4)  Seager  Wheeler — one  of  Canada’s  distinguished  scientific  farmers.  He  won  world’s  champion- 
ships for: 

Wheat — 5 times 
Oats — twice 
Barley — 4 times 

G.  Other  Problems  Overcome  by  Pioneer  Farmers. 

(1)  Insect  pests:  grasshoppers,  cutworms,  sawflies. 

(2)  Weeds — Canada  Thistle,  Sow  Thistle,  French  Weed,  Tumbling  Mustard. 

(3)  Grain  diseases:  smut,  rust. 

(4)  Gophers  during  the  summer  and  ducks  in  the  fall. 

(5)  Farm  implements  improved  from  walking  plow,  scythe,  sickle,  seeding  by  hand  to  seeder, 
binder,  thresher,  etc. 

(6)  Maintaining  moisture:  Irrigation  in  Southern  Alberta. 

(7)  Maintaining  soil  fertility:  no  problem  at  first — later,  summer  fallow,  crop  rotation. 

(8)  Erosion:  strip  farming,  shelter  belts. 

(9)  Storage  of  grain:  elevators. 

(10)  Fair  farm  returns:  credit  unions,  cooperative  marketing. 

H.  Soil  and  Climate. 

(1)  Climate  extreme  in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  Moderated  in  Southern  Alberta  and  S W Sas 
katchewan  by  Chinook  winds  in  winter.  These  winds  make  the  summers  dry — may  destroy  crops 
if  they  blow  persistently  in  the  spring. 

(2)  Irrigation  necessary  in  Southern  Alberta. 

(3)  Comparative  small  area  of  Western  Canada  suitable  for  farming.  Part  of  Peace  River  country 
and  from  just  North  of  Edmonton  south  to  border  and  south  east  approximately  north  of  Win- 
nipeg on  to  border. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Gather  pictures  of  pioneer  life. 

2.  Model  homes  of  a pioneer  village,  from  cardboard  or  on  a sandtable. 

3.  On  an  outline  map  of  Western  Canada  show  products  grown. 

4.  Illustrate  the  survey  system  of  Western  Canada. 

5.  Make  a large  circle  chart  with  a buffalo  in  the  centre.  By  arrows  or  spokes  show  useful  products 
obtained. 

Possible  Correlations 

Reading — (1)  Gay  Adventurers 

(a)  “Kidnapped”  pp.  103-109 
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Geography — 


Music — 


Verse  Speaking — 


(2)  Wide  Open  Windows 

(a)  “The  Cattle  Country”  p.  210 

(b)  “Get  Along,  Little  Dogie”  pp.  212-225 

(1)  On  an  outline  map  of  Western  Canada  locate  places  such  as  Norway  House,  Lloyd- 
minster,  Cardston,  Red  River  Junction,  Riverton,  Gimli.  Refer  to  map  inside  cover 
of  the  book  “Story  of  Our  Prairie  Provinces” — Scott. 

(2)  Compare  climate  and  latitudes  of  Northern  Scotland  with  Red  River  Settlement, 
Manitoba, 

(1)  “A  Pioneer  Lullaby” 

Words  by  H.  M.  Gerry,  Music  by  Keith  Bissell 

(2)  “The  Prairie  Schooner”  p.  49 — Canadian  Singer 

(3)  “Our  Country”  p.  7 — Canadian  Singer 

(4)  “May  God  Preserve  Thee,  Canada”  p.  196 — Canadian  Singer 

(5)  “The  Cowboy”  p.  110 — Canadian  Singer 

(1)  “There’s  a Thing  We  Love”  p.  2 — Wide  Open  Windows 


Science — 


Language — 

Art- 
Health — 


(1)  Insects  hatch  from  eggs.  Study  life  history  of  a grasshopper,  cutworm,  sawfly,  etc. 

(2)  Development  of  new  varieties  of  wheat — cross  pollination. 

(3)  Different  grains  grown  on  prairies  and  samples  collected. 

(4)  Hail — how  formed 

(5)  Causes  of  Wind — explain  Chinook 

(1)  Oral  and  written  reports — Rev.  Barr,  S eager  Wheeler,  Lord  Selkirk,  etc. 

(2)  Prepare  a dramatization  with  characters  representing  different  immigrants. 

(1)  Murals,  sketches,  illustrating  prairie  schooner,  early  pioneer  homes,  etc. 

(1)  Discuss  lack  of  medical  and  dental  care  and  use  of  home  remedies. 


Vocabulary  List 

corduroy  roads 
prairie  schooner 
advertisement 
achievement 


pp.  52-53  Homeseekers 
pp.  78  Homesteaders 

3.  Land  of  the  Chinook — Willison 

pp.  134-144  A Pioneer  Family 

4.  Famous  Canadian  Stories — Tait 

pp.  169-172  Selkirk  Settlement 

Story  of  Red  River  Settlement 

5.  Lure  of  the  West — Lewis 

pp.  192-194  Seager  Wheeler 

pp.  189-191  Angus  Mackay 

pp.  176-185  New  Settlers  Poem  p.  184 

6.  Alberta,  Western  Treasure  Chest — Boon  and  Boon 

pp.  27-33  Early  Farmers 

7.  Proud  Possessions 

pp.  104  How  Scientists  Developed  Canadian  Wheat 

8.  Living  in  Canada — Cameron,  Innis,  Boggs 

pp.  351-374  Settlers  Come  to  Western  Canada 


freight 

bulldozer 

scythes 

lawsuits 

opportunity 


gorge 

suitable 

revenge 

irrigation 

massacre 


smuggling 

portage 

rebellion 

anxious 

homestead 


References 

1.  The  Story  of  Our  Prairie  Provinces — J.  Scott 
pp.  100-109  Red  River  Colony 
pp.  159-164  Ranch  Days 

pp.  165-173  Icelandic,  Mormon,  and  Barr  Colonists 
2 Alberta — B.  Ricker 
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Breaking  Prairie 


The  Red  River  Colony 
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THE  MOUNTED  POLICE 


PROBLEM  IV 
Motivation: 

1.  A picture  of  a Mounted  Policeman 

2.  Read  the  poem,  “The  Mounted  Police”  by  Robert  Service,  to  the  class. 

3.  If  possible,  have  an  R.C.M.P.  officer  give  a talk  to  the  class. 

4.  Show  a film — T213 — Policemen  '1 

T256 — Maintain  the  Right  I Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch, 

T409— The  Policemen  J Dept,  of  Education 


Objectives: 

1.  To  have  the  pupils  regard  the  members  of  the  police  force  as  friends  and  helpers. 

2.  To  teach  the  class  the  importance  of  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  police. 

3.  To  show  the  importance  of  an  orderly  society  as  illustrated  by  the  need  for  the  mounted  police  in 
the  days  of  the  early  West. 

A.  Before  1885 

1.  The  Need  for  the  Mounties 

(a)  The  large  territory  under  control  of  the  H.  B.  Co.  with  no  organized  police  force. 

(b)  There  was  unrest  amongst  the  Indians 
e.g.  i. — Unrest  in  Manitoba  in  1870 

ii. — Immigration  of  large  bands  of  Sioux  Indians  north  across  the  International  bound- 
ary. They  had  a bad  influence  on  70,000  Canadian  Indians. 

(c)  Operations  of  the  Whiskey  Traders~e.g.  Fort  Whoop-Up. 

(d)  Threatened  extermination  of  the  buffalo  by  the  white  hunters. 

(e)  Lawlessness  resulting  from  the  competition  of  the  fur-trading  companies,  e.g.  H.  B.  Co.  and 
the  N.  W.  Co. 

2.  Arrival  of  the  Mounted  Police  in  the  West,  1874 

(a)  Arrived  from  Toronto: 

(1)  By  train  via  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Fargo. 

(2)  From  Fargo,  marched  north  over  100  miles  to  Dufferin  on  the  boundary. 

(3)  At  Dufferin  this  force  was  joined  by  the  force  from  Fort  Garry,  recruited  there,  and' 
the  westward  march  began. 

(4)  The  troopers  presented  striking  appearance,  e.g.  scarlet  jackets,  white  helmets,  etc. 

(b)  Posts  Selected  in  the  West 

(1)  Regina 

(2)  Near  present  site  of  Macleod 

(3)  At  Fort  Edmonton 

(4)  Later  at — Calgary,  Fort  Walsh  in  Cypress  Hills,  Fort  Saskatchewan,  in  the  Edmonton 
district,  Battleford,  Swan  River,  Shoal  Lake,  Qu’Appelle. 

(c)  Commissioner — Lieut.  Col.  French. 

3.  Difficulties  of  Policing  the  West 

(a)  Small  numbers  of  men  (300)  for  vast  territory. 

(b)  No  roads. 

(c)  No  centres  of  population. 

(d)  No  shelter,  no  available  food  supply. 

(e)  Little  knowledge  of  routes. 

(f)  Hostility  of  Indian  tribes. 

4.  Duties  of  the  Mounted  Police 

(a)  Trailing  horse  thieves  and  whiskey  smugglers. 

(b)  Rounding  up  stray  cattle. 

(c)  Fighting  prairie  fires. 

(d)  Checking  smallpox  epidemics. 

(e)  Keeping  order  in  construction  camps. 

(f)  Controlling  troublesome  Indians. 

(g)  Collecting  taxes. 

5.  The  Mounted  Police  before  1885 

(a)  Warned  authorities  months  ahead  of  outbreak  but  warning  was  unheeded. 
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(b)  Riel  was  reported  back  from  the  U.S.A.  championing  the  rights  of  the  half-breeds.  (He  had 
fled  to  the  U.S.  after  the  Red  River  Rebellion.) 

(c)  One  of  Riel’s  runners  was  reported  stirring  up  the  Blackfeet  Indians  east  of  Calgary. 

B.  After  1885 

1.  The  North-West  Rebellion 

(a)  Mounties  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  an  uprising  was  planned,  and  had  made  prepara- 
tions to  meet  it. 

(b)  Duck  Lake  skirmish. 

(c)  At  Battleford,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Prince  Albert,  mounted  police  kept  control  of  the  situa- 
tion pending  the  arrival  of  armed  forces  from  the  East. 

(d)  A police  party  captured  Big  Bear. 

(e)  A police  interpreter,  accompanied  by  two  scouts,  took  Riel  into  General  Middleton’s  tent 
at  Batoche. 

(f)  Difficulties  of  reconstruction  following  the  Rebellion  were  met  by  the  Mounties  with  such 
patience  and  tact  that  the  rebels  began  to  regret  that  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  Riel  and  his  cohorts. 

2.  Work  of  the  R.C.M.P.  Today 

Federal  Duties; 

(a)  They  investigate  all  cases  in  which  Federal  property  is  lost  or  misappropriated  — 
(Currie  Report) 

(b)  They  assist  the  customs  department  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 

(c)  They  work  to  prevent  liquor  traffic,  drug  traffic,  etc. 

(d)  They  look  after  all  matters  connected  with  the  nationalization  of  aliens. 

Provincial  Duties: 

(a)  Provincial  and  municipal  contract  policing. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  On  an  outline  map  trace  the  course  taken  by  the  Mounties  in  1874  on  their  westward  march  and 

locate  the  posts  established  in  the  West. 

2.  On  the  outline  map  also  show  the  following: 

Rivers — North  and  South  Saskatchewan,  Bow,  Red  Deer,  Assiniboine. 

Lakes — Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Winnipegosis,  Frog. 

Cities — MacLeod,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Fort  Walsh,  Fort  Saskatchewan,  Regina,  Batoche,  Fort 
Qu’Appelle. 


Possible  Correlation 

Language — (a)  Dramatize  Pie-a-Pot’s  defiance 

(b)  Tell  the  story  about  the  work  of  Colonel  MacLeod’s  interpreter  and  guide,  Jerry  Potts. 

Health  — Smallpox  vaccination  discovered  by  Edward  Jenner 

Reading  — “Canadian  Police  Dogs  Go  to  School”  pp.  188-197  in  Wide  Open  Windows 
Music  — Film  A 3882  - 3 “The  Musical  Ride” — Department  of  Extension 


Vocabulary  List 

whiskey-traders 

“firewater” 

revenge 

stockade 

massacre 

policing 

liquor  trade 


commissioner 

recruits 

portages 

superintendent 

arrangements 

collapse 

fear-crazed 

conviction 


trek 

chestnut  (color) 

cavalcade 

scythes 

ascent 

summit 

lawlessness 


References 

*1.  The  North-West  Mounted  Police — Tousey 

2.  Land  of  the  Chinook — Willison:  pp.  42-61  and  pp.  76-82 

3.  The  Story  of  Our  Prairie  Provinces — Scott:  pp.  118-124 

4.  The  Lure  of  the  West — Lewis:  pp.  141-145 

5.  Proud  Procession — pp.  409-412 

6.  Alberta — pp.  45-47,  Ricker 

* Not  available  at  School  Book  Branch  as  it  is  out  of  print.  Available,  however,  in  many  school  libraries. 
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THE  RIDERS  OF  THE  PLAINS 


We  wake  the  prairie  echoes  with 
The  ever-welcome  sound. 

“Ring  out  the  boot  and  saddle!”  till 
Its  stirring  notes  resound. 

Our  horses  toss  their  bridled  heads 
And  chafe  against  the  reins, 

Ring  out,  ring  out  the  marching  call 
Of  the  Riders  of  the  Plains. 

Full  many  a league  o’er  prairie  wild 
Our  trackless  path  must  be. 

And  round  it  roam  the  fiercest  tribes 
Of  Blackfeet  and  of  Cree; 

But  danger  from  their  savage  bands 
Our  dauntless  heart  disdains. 

That  heart  which  bears  the  helmet  up 
Of  the  Riders  of  the  Plains. 

The  thunderstorm  sweeps  o’er  our  way. 
But  onward  still  we  go; 

We  scale  the  rugged  mountain  range. 
Descend  the  valley  low; 

We  face  the  dread  Saskatchewan, 

Brimmed  high  with  heavy  rains; 

With  all  his  might  he  cannot  check 
The  Riders  of  the  Plains. 

Our  mission  is  to  plant  the  rule 
Of  Britain’s  freedom  here. 

Restrain  the  lawless  savage,  and 
Protect  the  pioneer; 

And  ’tis  a proud  and  daring  trust 
To  hold  these  vast  domains. 

With  but  three  hundred  mounted  men. 

The  Riders  of  the  Plains. 

We  bear  no  lifted  banner. 

The  soldier’s  care  and  pride; 

No  waving  flag  leads  onward 

Our  horsemen  when  they  ride; 

The  sense  of  duty  well  discharged 
All  idle  thoughts  sustains; 

No  other  spur  to  action  need 
The  Riders  of  the  Plains. 

— Author  Unknown 
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The  Countess  of  Dufferin,  First  Engine  Over  the  C.P.R.  Line 


RAILWAYS 


PROBLEM  V. 

Motivation 

1.  Pictures  or  Postcards 

2.  Story  of  “The  Golden  Spike” 

3.  Films — T3701 — “Development  of  Transportation”  ] 

T259  —“Freight  Train”  [ 

T212  — “Passenger  Train”  J 

4.  Filmstrips — P666  — “Freight,  A Main  Job  of  Railroad”  'j 

P409  — “Mary’s  Trip  by  Train”  1 

Pk675— “Railroads  at  Work”  ( 

P672 — “Railroad  Transportation”  J 

Objectives 

i 1.  To  show  the  pupils  the  need  for  a railway  to  unite  the  country 

2.  To  have  the  pupils  appreciate  the  great  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  to  complete  the  railway 

3.  To  show  the  pupils  how  ways  of  transportation  serve  to  advance  the  frontier 

Suggested  Problem  Areas 

1.  Need  for  a Railroad  to: 

(a)  Build  up  the  West,  bring  in  settlers,  farm  equipment,  other  supplies,, 

(b)  Transport  farm  produce  to  markets. 

(c)  Fulfil  agreement  with  B.C.  (Agreed  to  enter  Confederation  if  they  would  be  connected  by  rail- 
way to  the  rest  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  within  10  years.) 

(d)  Unify  the  Dominion  and  prevent  the  West  from  being  lost  to  the  U.S. 

2.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 

(a)  Prime  Minister,  John  A.  Macdonald  asked  Donald  Smith,  George  Stephen,  R.  B.  Angus  and 
J.  J.  Hill  to  form  the  C.P.R.  Co.  They  agreed  to  build  the  transcontinental  railway. 

(b)  Government  agreed  to  give  the  new  company: 

i — 700  miles  or  so  of  track  already  built 

ii—  $25,000,000 

iii —  25,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  West 

(c)  William  Van  Horne  was  asked  to  become  Superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  General 
Manager  of  construction. 

3.  Plan  of  Construction 

(a)  Work  to  go  on  in  both  eastern  and  western  sections  at  same  time. 

(b)  To  be  an  all-Canadian  route. 

(c)  Railway  to  go  straight  west  of  Winnipeg  and  through  Kicking  Horse  Pass  instead  of  north-west 
and  through  Yellowhead  Pass. 

4.  Difficulties  to  Overcome 

(a)  Financial — lack  of  funds  for  completion  of  huge  project.  George  Stephens  went  to  England  to 
persuade  British  business  men  to  invest  in  the  Canadian  railway  venture. 

(b)  The  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior 

i —  blast  out  rocks  with  dynamite;  numerous  deep  cuts  and  rock  tunnels  have  enabled  the  rail- 
way to  overcome  barriers 

ii —  west  of  rocky  shore  of  Lake  Superior  a boggy  area.  Workmen  laid  seven  tracks  before  they 
would  hold. 

(c)  Prairies — Indians  objected  to  building  of  railways  across  reserves,  e.g.  Pie-a-pot 

(d)  The  mountains 

i —  Surveying  acceptable  pass — Kicking  Horse 

ii —  Tunnels 

(1)  “Spiral  Tunnel”  to  Field  nestling  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Stephen.  This  is  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  in  the  world.  The  train  enters  Cathedral  Mountain, 
makes  a complete  circle  inside  the  mountain  and  passes  under  itself  in  a figure  eight 
before  it  comes  out  again. 

(2)  Connaught  Tunnel — through  Selkirk  Mountain,  five  miles  long,  one  of  the  longest  tunnels 
in  America. 

5.  The  Last  Spike 

(a)  Railway  was  completed  in  1885 — five  years  ahead  of  contract  time. 

(b)  East  and  West  track-laying  gangs  met  at  Craigellachie  between  Sicamous  and  Kamloops. 

(c)  Last  Spike  was  driven  by  Donald  A.  Smith  (later  Lord  Strathcona)  on  November  7,  1885,  in 
the  presence  of  the  C.P.R.  officials,  including  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  the  chief  engineer,  and 
Sir  William  Van  Horne. 


Audio -Visual 
Aids  Branch, 
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Suggested  Activities 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  Canada  sketch  the  route  of  the  C.P.R.  Locate  the  eastern  and  western  term- 
inals. Also  locate  such  places  as  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  Maple  Creek  (Pie-a-Pot),  Winnipeg,  Calgary, 
Regina,  boggy  and  rocky  area  along  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  Sicamous,  Kamloops,  Craigel- 
lachie. 

2.  Reports  on  leaders  such  as  Donald  A.  Smith  (Lord  Strathcona)  William  Van  Horne,  George  Stephen. 

Possible  Correlations 

1.  Language — (1)  Write:  Letters  to  C.P.R.  asking  for  information. 

(2)  Imaginary  letters  home  written  by  men  working  on  railroad. 

(3)  Imaginary  diary  belonging  to  one  of  the  workmen. 

2.  Verse  Speaking — “Prairie  Greyhounds”. 

3.  Art — Frieze  showing  scenes  of  highlights  of  building  railroad,  such  as  “Driving  the  Gold  Spike”, 
Pie-a-Pot’s  resistance,  tunnel  at  Field,  B.C.,  boggy  area  around  Lake  Superior,  etc. 

4.  Health  — (1)  First  aid  for  broken  limbs,  sunburn,  cuts,  bruises 

(2)  Accident  prevention 

5.  Science — How  Machines  help  us  to  do  v/ork,  e.g.  levers,  inclined  planes,  pulleys,  wheel  and  axle. 

6.  Vocabulary  List 

bankrupt  celebration  responsibility  dynamite  ancestors  trestle 

dangerous  abandon  gorges  vehicles  cow-catchers  courage 

“ties”  expedition  trials 

References 

The  Canadian  West — D.  J.  Dickie,  pp.  273-300 

Making  the  Survey,  On  Survey,  The  Three  Passes,  Building  the  Road,  Brandon,  Regina,  Chief 
Pie-a-Pot,  The  Front  Train 

2.  Great  Chiefs  and  Mighty  Hunters  of  the  Western  Plains — M.  Weeks 

The  Great  Payepot  (Chief  Piapot)  pp.  42-53 

3.  The  Lure  of  the  West — W.  Lewis 

The  Iron  Horse  Comes  pp.  203-207 

4.  Famous  Canadian  Stories — Tait 

Building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  pp.  232-235 
Lord  Strathcona  pp.  271-274 

5.  Famous  Men  and  Women  of  Canada — M.  McKinley 

The  Last  Spike,  pp.  61-73.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Sir  William  Van  Horne 

6.  Alberta — M.  Belle  Ricker 

The  Coming  of  the  Railway,  pp.  49-51 

7.  Land  of  the  Chinook — Gladys  Willison 

The  Iron  Horse  pp.  111-126 

8.  The  Story  of  Our  Prairie  Provinces — J.  M.  Scott 

The  Coming  of  the  Iron  Horse,  pp.  125-130 

* Not  available  at  the  School  Book  Branch  as  It  is  out  of  print. 

EVALUATION 

Understandings  That  May  Have  Been  Gained 

1.  Railways  made  pioneer  expansion  possible. 

2.  Western  Canada’s  wheat  proved  unexcelled. 

3.  Elevators  and  terminal  elevators  were  efficient. 

4.  Schools  and  churches  were  powerful  Canadianizing  influences  on  immigrants. 

5.  Irnmigrants  brought  qualities  of  thrift  and  patience,  love  of  beauty,  of  music  and  of  handicrafts 
which  could  color  and  enrich  Canadian  life. 

6.  By  the  survey  system  chosen  it  is  relatively  easy  to  locate  land. 

7.  The  early  immigrants  required  courage  to  meet  the  many  difficulties. 

8.  The  government’s  policy  of  granting  homesteads  was  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  settlement. 

9.  The  pioneers  helped  each  other. 

10.  Many  factors  affect  the  growing  of  a successful  crop. 
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Poems  That  May  Be  Useful 
In  The  Enterprise 

THE  MOUNTED  POLICE 

In  the  little  Crimson  Manual  it’s  written  plain  and  clear, 

That  who  would  wear  the  scarlet  coat  shall  say  goodbye  to  fear; 

Shall  be  a guardian  of  the  right,  a sleuth-hound  of  the  trail — 

In  the  little  Crimson  Manual  there’s  no  such  word  as  “fail”. 

It’s  duty,  duty,  first  and  last,  the  Crimson  Manual  saith; 

The  Scarlet  Rider  makes  reply:  “It’s  duty — to  the  death.” 

And  so  they  sweep  the  solitudes,  free  men  of  all  the  earth; 

And  so  they  sentinel  the  woods,  the  wilds  that  know  their  worth; 

And  so  they  scour  the  startled  plains,  and  mock  at  hurt  and  pain. 

And  read  their  Crimson  Manual,  and  find  their  duty  plain. 

Knights  of  the  lists  of  unrenown,  born  of  the  frontier’s  need. 
Disdainful  of  the  spoken  word,  exultant  in  the  deed; 

Unconscious  heroes  of  the  wasjte,  proud  players  of  the  game; 

Props  of  the  power  behind  th^  throne,  upholders  of  the  name; 

For  thus  the  Great  White  Chief  hath  said,  “In  all  my  lands  be  peace,” 
And  to  maintain  his  word  he  gave  his  West  the  Scarlet  Police. 

— Robert  W.  Service. 

From  the  Collected  Poems  of  Robert  Service 

— Courtesy  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto 

RIVERS  OF  CANADA 

0 all  the  little  rivers  that  run  to  Hudson’s  Bay, 

They  call  me  and  call  me  to  follow  them  away. 

Missinabi,  Abitibi,  Little  Current — where  they  run 
Dancing  and  sparkling  I see  them  in  the  sun. 

1 hear  the  brawling  rapid,  the  thunder  of  the  fall. 

And  when  I think  upon  them,  I cannot  stay  at  all. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  carry,  where  the  wilderness  begins. 

Set  me  down  with  my  canoe-load — and  forgiveness  of  my  sins. 

0 all  the  mighty  rivers  beneath  the  Polar  Star, 

They  call  me  and  call  me  to  follow  them  afar: 

Peace  and  Athabasca  and  Coppermine  and  Slave, 

And  Yukon  and  Mackenzie — the  highroads  of  the  brave; 

Saskatchewan,  Assiniboine,  and  Bow,  and  the  Qu’Appelle, 

And  many  a prairie  river  whose  name  is  like  a spell. 

They  rumor  through  the  twilight  at  the  edge  of  the  unknown, 
“There’s  a message  waiting  for  you,  and  a kingdom  all  your  own. 

“The  wilderness  shall  feed  you,  her  gleam  shall  be  your  guide. 
Come  out  from  desolations,  our  path  of  hope  is  wide.” 

0 all  the  headlong  rivers  that  hurry  to  the  West, 

They  call  me  and  lure  me  with  the  joy  of  their  unrest. 

Columbia  and  Fraser  and  Bear  and  Kootenay, 

1 love  their  fearless  reaches  where  winds  untarnished  play — 

The  rush  of  glacial  waters  across  the  pebbly  bar 
To  polished  pools  of  azure  where  the  hidden  boulders  are. 

Just  there,  with  heaven  smiling,  any  morning  I would  be. 

Where  all  the  silver  rivers  go  racing  to  the  sea. 

0 well-remembered  rivers  that  sing  of  long  ago, 

A-journeying  through  summer  or  dreaming  under  snow. 

Among  their  meadow  islands  through  placid  days  they  glide. 

And  where  the  peaceful  orchards  are  diked  against  the  tide. 

Tobique  and  Madawaska  and  shining  Gaspereaux. 

St.  Croix  and  Hashwaak  and  St.  John,  whose  haunts  I used  to  know. 
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And  all  the  pleasant  rivers  that  seek  the  Fundy  foam, 

They  call  me  and  call  me  to  follow  them  home. 

— Bliss  Carmen. 

Tobique:  to-bek;'  Gaspereaux:  gas-pe-ro;  St.  ^Croix:  san  Krwo 
Madawaska:  ma-da-was-ka;  Nashwajlg  nashf-wok; 

Missinabi:  ml-si-na'-be;  Abitibi:  A-bl-tib-e. 


THE  PRAIRIE  SCHOOL 

The  sweet  west  wind,  the  prairie  school  a break  in  the  yellow  wheat. 

The  prairie  trail  that  wanders  by  to  the  place  where  the  four  winds  meet — 
A trail  with  never  an  end  at  all  to  the  children’s  eager  feet. 

The  morning  scents,  the  morning  sun,  a morning  sky  so  blue 
The  distance  melts  to  meet  it  till  both  are  lost  to  view 
In  a little  line  of  glory  where  the  new  day  beckons  through — 

And  out  of  the  glow,  the  children:  a whoop  and  a calling  gay, 

A clink  of  lunch-pails  swinging  as  they  clash  in  mimic  fray, 

A shout  and  a shouting  echo  from  a world  as  young  as  they! 

The  prairie  school!  The  well-tramped  earth,  so  ugly  and  so  dear. 

The  piney  steps  where  teacher  stands,  a saucy  gopher  near, 

A rough-cut  pole  where  the  flag  flies  up  to  a shrill-voiced  children’s  cheer. 

So  stands  the  outpost!  Time  and  change  will  crown  its  widening  door. 

Big  with  the  dreams  we  visioned  and  the  hopes  we  battled  for — 

A legacy  to  those  who  come  from  those  who  come  no  more. 

— Isabel  E.  Mackay. 


HARVEST  TIME 

Pillowed  and  hushed  on  the  silent  plain. 

Wrapped  in  her  mantle  of  golden  grain. 

Wearied  of  pleasuring  weeks  away. 

Summer  is  lying  asleep  today — 

Where  winds  come  sweet  from  the  wild-rose  briers 
And  the  smoke  of  the  far-off  prairie  fires. 

Yellow  her  hair  as  the  goldenrod, 

And  brown  her  cheeks  as  the  prairie  sod; 

Purple  her  eyes  as  the  mists  that  dream 
At  the  edge  of  some  laggard  sun-drowned  stream; 

But  over  their  depths  the  lashes  sweep. 

For  summer  is  lying  today  asleep. 

The  north  wind  kisses  her  rosy  mouth. 

His  rival  frowns  in  the  far-off  south. 

And  comes  caressing  her  sunburnt  cheek. 

And  Summer  awakes  for  one  short  week. 

Awakes  and  gathers  her  wealth  of  grain, 

Then  sleeps  and  dreams  for  a year  again. 

— E.  Pauline  Johnson. 


All  three  poems,  Rivers  of  Canada,  The  Prairie  School,  and  Harvest  Time,  are 
reproduced  through  the  kind  permission  of  McClelland  and  Stewart,  Toronto. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  BRANCH  — DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
FILMSTRIPS 


P-1335G 

— 

Exploration  and  Discovery 

P-1336G 

— 

The  Settlement  of  Canada 

Pk-2289 

Pk-2296 

j- 

Community  Settlements  of  the  19th  Century 

Pk-1618 

— 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 

P -2085 

— 

Indian  Life  in  Early  Canada 

P -1957 

— 

Paul  Kane 

P -1816 

— 

Alexander  Mackenzie 

P -2062 

— 

Lord  Selkirk  the  Colonizer 

FILMS 

T -150 

— 

The  Cattleman 

T -173 

— 

The  Wheat  Farmer 

T -370N 

— 

Development  of  Transportation 

Tk-705 

— 

Family  Tree  (Settlement  of  Canada) 

Tk-1043 

— 

Indians  of  the  Plains,  Life  in  the  Past 

Tk-760 

— 

Canadian  Heritage 

Tk-170 

— 

Iceland  on  the  Prairies 

T -261 

— 

Cattle  Country 

Lord  Selkirk,  First  Colonizer  of  the  West 
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A PIONEER  LULLABY 


Words  by 
H.  M.  Gerry 


Music  by 
Ken  Bissell 


You  are  safe  from  ev  - ry  harm  on  mo  » ther's  breast 


1.  Prairie  winds  a-blowing 
Sleep  bab-y,  sleep; 

Hungry  herds  are  lowing, 
Don’t  you  weep. 

Close  your  eyes  my  darling, 

Go  to  rest. 

You  are  safe  from  every  harm 
On  mother’s  breast. 

2.  Daddy’s  out  a-mowing, 

Sleep  baby  sleep; 

Brother,  big  and  growing. 
Tends  the  sheep; 


We  all  love  you,  darling. 
Go  to  rest; 

For  a little  western  baby 
Sleep  is  best. 

3.  Sister’s  now  a-hoeing. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep; 

Saucy  birds  and  knowing 
Sing  and  cheep; 

Cuddle  close  my  darling, 
Go  to  rest 

Lo,  our  happy  family 
The  Lord  has  blest. 


Reproduced  through  the  permission  of  Ken  Bissell  and  H.  M.  Gerry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Land  of  the  Chinook — Gladys  Willison 
The  Story  of  Our  Prairie  Provinces — Joseph  M.  Scott 
Alberta — M.  Belle  Ricker 
Living  in  Canada — Cameron  Innis  Boggs 
*The  Northwest  Mounted  Police — Sanford  Tousey 
Great  Chiefs  and  Mighty  Hunters  of  the  Western  Plains — Mary  Weekes 
Canada  and  Other  Lands — W.  Gordon  Chatterton 
The  Lure  of  the  West — W.  Lewis 

Famous  Men  and  Women  of  Canada — Mabel  Burns  McKinley 
*The  Canadian  West — D.  J.  Dickie 
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Finding  New  Homes  in  Canada — Edwin  C.  Guillet  and  Jessie  E.  McEwen 
*This  is  Canada — M.  P.  Toombs 
Famous  Canadian  Stories — Tait 

Teacher  Resource  Unit  No.  1— Pioneer  Life  in  The  Red  River 

Breastplate  and  Buckskin — Tait 

Tales  and  Trails  of  Western  Canada — MacVicar  and  Craig 
*How  Canada  Grew  Up — Dickie 
*Heroes  in  Canadian  Stories — French 
*The  Mounties — Grierson 

Alberta,  Western  Treasure  Chest — Boon  and  Boon 
*The  Romance  of  Canada — Burt 

* Not  available  at  the  School  Book  Branch  as  they  are  out  of  print.  Available,  however, 

in  many  school  libraries. 


A SUGGESTED  FACTUAL  EVALUATION  TEST 

I.  Write  the  number  of  the  item  from  the  left  hand  side  in  the  blank  in  front  of  the  correct  des- 
cription on  the  right  hand  side. 

1.  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  was  an  all-Canadian  Co. 

2.  North-West  Co.  became  Governor  of  the  H.  B.  Co.  in  1821. 

3.  X.  Y.  Co.  was  an  English  Co. 

4.  Henry  Kelsey  was  in  charge  of  Rocky  Mountain  House. 

5.  Anthony  Henday  was  founded  in  1797. 

6.  La  Verendrye  took  over  from  Peter  Pond. 

7.  Peter  Pond  in  1691  travelled  near  to  the  present  site  of  the  city 

of  Saskatoon. 

8.  Alexander  Mackenzie  built  Fort  Chipewyan. 

9.  Alexander  Henry,  the  Younger  was  the  first  white  man  to  see  the  North  and  South 

Saskatchewan  Rivers. 

10.  Sir  George  Simpson  travelled  as  far  west  as  Cowley,  Alberta. 


II.  Fill  the  blanks  correctly  from  the  list  of  missionaries  given  below: 


1.  made  an  alphabet  for  the  Cree  Indians. 

2.  was  called  “The  Man  with  the  Good  Heart”. 

3.  built  the  first  Methodist  church  in  Edmonton  in  1871. 

4.  was  appointed  resident  missionary  at  Morley. 

5.  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  come  as  far  west  as  the 

part  now  known  as  Alberta. 

6.  opened  the  Catholic  Mission  in  the  Red  River  in  1817-1819. 

7.  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  arrive  in  the  Red  River. 

8.  established  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the  West. 

9.  established  a mission  about  40  miles  from  Lac  Ste.  Anne. 

10.  founded  Prince  Albert  in  1866. 

11.  was  largely  responsible  for  the  organization  of  Anglican  missions 

throughout  our  province. 

12.  took  over  the  work  of  John  McDougall. 


Rev.  G.  W.  Kirby,  Rev.  James  Nesbit,  Father  Thibeault,  Dr.  Robert  Rundle,  Rev.  James  Evans, 
Rev.  John  Black,  Archdeacon  Tims,  John  McDougall,  George  McDougall,  Father  Lacombe,  Rev. 

John  West,  Father  Provencher. 


III.  Fill  in  the  blanks: 

1.  Two  reasons  why  the  people  migrated  from  Scotland  were: 

(a) 

(b) 

2.  purchased  square  miles  in  the  Red  River  district, 

from  the  H.  B.  Co. 

3.  The  Selkirk  settlers  were  helped  by  being  provided  with  (a) 

(b)  (e)  (d) 
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4.  (a)  was  the  leader  of  the  first  group  of  settlers. 

(b)  By  1815  there  was  a colony  of members. 

(c)  Scarcity  of  led  to  serious  trouble  in  the  colony. 

(d)  was  arrested. 

(e)  The  new  leader,  had  Fort  built 

by  the  Red  River. 

(f)  Besides  the  opposition  from  the  fur  traders,  the  settlers  had  to  overcome  hardships 


caused  by:  1 2 3 

5.  The  Homestead  Act  made  it  possible  for  settlers  to  buy acres  of  land  for 

dollars. 

6.  By  1885  the  ^ spanned  the  continent. 

7.  When  settlement  was  completed  in  the  the  settlers  turned  to 

Canada. 


8.  Three  Canadians  who  have  helped  to  develop  new  varieties  of  wheat  more  suitable  to  the  West 

were  (a)  (b)  (c)  

9.  Three  common  insect  pests  in  the  West  are: 

(a)  (b)  (c)  

10.  Three  harmful  weeds  (noxious)  common  in  the  West  are: 

11.  Soil  erosion  caused  by  wind  may  be  checked  by: 

IV.  Underline  the  best  completion  for  each  of  the  following: 

1.  Before  the  Mounted  Police  came,  the  West  was  under  the  control  of  the  (North-West  Co.,  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Co.,  X.  Y.  Co.) 

2.  There  were  about  (700;  7,000;  70,000)  Indians  in  the  West. 

3.  There  was  danger  of  the  (deer,  beaver,  buffalo)  becoming  exterminated. 

4.  The  Mounted  Police  arrived  in  the  West  in  (1815,  1870,  1874). 

5.  The  original  number  of  Mounted  Police  consisted  of  (300;  1,000;  3,000)  men. 

6.  On  one  occasion,  (4;  40;  400)  Mounted  Police  were  needed  to  escort  a band  of  Cree  Indians 
back  to  Canada. 

7.  The  Indians  (respected,  despised,  feared)  the  Mounted  Police. 

8.  (Jerry  Potts,  Big  Bear,  Crowfoot)  was  an  interpreter  for  the  Mounted  Police. 

9.  Fort  Whoop-Up  was  a hide-out  for  the  (rustlers,  whiskey  smugglers,  half-breeds). 

10.  The  Mounted  Police  played  an  important  part  in  the  (Red  River  Rebellion,  Saskatchewan 
Rebellion). 

11.  The  Mounted  Police  captured  (Pie-a-Pot,  Crowfoot,  Riel). 

12.  Today  the  R.C.M.P.  (do,  do  not  do)  the  policing  for  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

V.  Fill  in  the  blanks: 

1.  A railway  was  needed  to  all  of  Canada. 

2.  A unified  Canada  prevented  the  West  from  being  lost  to  the  i 

3.  To  help  the  C.P.R.,  the  Government  gave  it acres  of  land. 

4.  was  the  General  Manager  of  construction  of  the  C.P.R. 

5.  The  Pass  was  chosen  for  the  C.P.R.  to  pass  through  the  mountains. 

6.  Three  construction  difficulties  to  overcome  were  the  , 

7.  The  was  one  of  the  longest  tunnels  ever  built  in  America. 

8.  drove  the  Last  Spike  at  Craigellachie. 

VI.  Write  an  interesting  paragraph  on  any  one  of  the  following: 

1.  The  Barr  Colony. 

2.  Life  on  a Western  Homestead. 

3.  The  Work  of  Father  Lacombe  at  St.  Albert. 

4.  The  Duties  of  a Mounted  Police  When  He  First  Came  to  the  West 

5.  Rev.  George  McDougall  Lost  in  the  Blizzard. 
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